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behind the scenes the Kaiser and Admiral Tirpitz were drawing the
same moral as after previous discomfitures at British hands. Germany
must have a fleet comparable with the British. Without a fleet she
would again and again suffer the same rebuffs ; only when she was
strong at sea would the British respect her and cease flirting with her
enemies. In April, 1906, a new German Naval Law was introduced
which provided for the widening of the Kiel Canal, and a considerable
increase in the 1900 programme. Persisting in its pacific intentions,
the British Government replied three months later by announcing its
intention to cut down battleship construction by 25 per cent., destroyer
construction by 60 per cent., and submarine construction by 33 per
cent., and began looking hopefully to the next Hague Conference,
which was due in 1907, for an all-round reduction in naval armaments
by mutual consent.
No one in England doubted that the Government was absolutely
sincere, and some thought it dangerously quixotic. But the Germans,
as usual, suspected a trap and presented a plausible argument to justify
their suspicions. Only a year previously Great Britain had launched
the first of her " Dreadnoughts," the new type of battleship which her
redoubtable First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher, claimed to be so powerful
that she could blow a whole flotilla of the existing types out of water
and stand out of range herself. Having this weapon in hand, how
generous of Great Britain to propose to other nations that they should
stop the construction of battleships ! Fisher's boastings about his
offspring, and the rash things he was supposed to have said about its
capacity to dispose of enemies and competitors, made a great noise
in these months and fired his German rival with ambition to do the
same or better.
Further, said Tirpitz, the new Government was actively pursuing the
plan, inaugurated by its predecessors, of concentrating a large part
of the British fleet in the North Sea with an evident eye on Germany
as the probable enemy. And finally by an unlucky coincidence, the
new Secretary for War, who had just completed his military studies
in Berlin, was known to be at work on a great scheme of military
reform with the avowed object of providing Great Britain with a fully
equipped army to operate on the Continent of Europe. Thus, with
many embellishments and exaggerations, the case was piled up, and
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